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WHAT  ARE  THEY  AMONG  SO  MANY? 

Look  at  your  feeble  resources;  those  of 
your  faith,  those  of  your  Church;  and  then  con- 
sider the  infinite  needs  of  the  world,  a world 
dying  in  ignorance  and  hatred,  a sick  world  that 
refuses  remedies. 

What  are  these  for  so  many?  About  like 
five  barley  loaves  for  five  thousand  men.  Hard- 
ly anything!  What  is  the  use  of  offering  them? 

Only  a little  boy,  a child,  can  be  simple 
enough  to  bring  his  loaves  and  not  feel  ridicu- 
lous. For  him,  an  ocean  can  be  made  with  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween five  and  five  thousand.  Someone  asks  for 
bread;  he  has  some;  here  it  is! 

It  is  this  little  boy’s  gesture  that  the  Mas- 
ter awaits  from  you:  this  gesture  that  gives 
what  it  has  and  “foolishly”  thinks  it  may  be  of 
use  because  it  was  asked  for. 

If  you  reason  like  a man  you  will  never 
make  this  gesture,  you  will  keep  your  loaves  and 
the  crowd  can  die  of  hunger.  For  the  gesture 
was  necessary  before  the  miracle  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

Certainly  God  could  do  anything  without 
us,  but  He  has  chosen  instead  to  use  our  re- 
sources, to  clothe  our  fraility  with  His  power, 
to  build  His  house  on  the  little  pebble  that  you 
gave  Him. 

In  itself  your  act  is  worth  nothing;  but  if 
your  Master  takes  hold  of  it,  if  He  multiplies  it 
by  one  hundred  and  then  by  one  thousand,  this 
gesture  of  an  artless  child  will  have  fed  the  mul- 
titude. 

— Phillippe  Vernier, 
in  “With  the  Master.” 


CHRIST  HUMAN  AND  DIVINE 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  by  York- 
shire Quarterly  Meeting,  England,  in  1919  and  is  re- 
printed here  at  the  suggestion  of  a reader,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  assist  us  not  only  in  our  preparation  for  the 
World  Conference  but  also  in  the  consideration  of  our 
own  discipline. 

The  New  Testament  clearly  sets  out  Christ 
as  fully  human  and  as  fully  divine.  The  writers 
are  conscious  of  no  difficulty  involved  in  this 
position.  It  seemed  to  them  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Probably  the  sense  of  con- 
tradiction only  arises  in  our  minds  through  ig- 
norance of  what  is  meant  by  Personality.  We 
have  set  Divinity  over  against  Humanity,  on  the 
assumption  that  so  much  added  to  the  one  must 
be  so  much  subtracted  from  the  other.  Some 


have  so  emphasized  Christ’s  divinity  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  His  humanity,  while  others  have 
done  just  the  reverse.  It  seems  so  easy  to  solve 
the  problem  by  cutting  the  knot;  either  say 
Christ  was  absolute  God,  or  that  He  was  ordi- 
nary man.  But  this  does  not  solve  the  problem, 
for  either  solution  fails  to  take  account  of  many 
of  the  facts.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a concep- 
tion of  Jesus  that  is  true  to  all  the  facts— of  one 
who  was  Incarnate  Son  of  God  and  yet  (per- 
haps we  should  say  “and  therefore”)  was  truly 
man.  It  is  a pity  that  we  insist  on  using  the 
terms  “humanity”  and  “divinity”  as  though  they 
implied  opposition.  May  we  not  rather  say  that 
Jesus  “shows  us  the  divine  life  humanly  lived 
and  the  human  life  divinely  lived?”  But  of  one 
thing  we  can  be  certain— there  are  depths  be- 
neath depths,  and  heights  above  heights  in  the 
Personality  of  Jesus  which  make  rash  generaliza- 
tions or  superficial  solutions  absurd.  We  are 
standing  before  the  greatest  character  in  history 
and  we  may  well  hesitate  before  trying  to  ex- 
press Him  in  a formula. 


THE  STORY  LIVES  AGAIN 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  We  lingered  at  the 
supper  table,  working  out  together  the  final  de- 
tails of  our  own  family  re-enactment  of  the  Na- 
tivity. 

“Can  I borrow  your  flashlight.  Daddy?” 
asked  Jean,  aged  seven  and  a half.  ‘Then  I can 
read  from  my  Bible  just  the  words  that  the  an- 
gel said.”  Jean  had  chosen  the  part  of  the  her- 
ald angel  and  was  going  to  wear  her  long  pink 
nightie  as  a costume. 

“If  mother  wears  her  blue  bathrobe,  we 
could  tie  the  doll  inside,”  said  David,  aged  six, 
who  was  to  be  Joseph.  “Cause  the  baby  Jesus 
isn’t  born  till  later.”  Baby  Jesus  was  to  be  a 
large  doll,  already  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes.  The  children  thought  their  little  sister, 
one  and  a half  years,  was  too  big  to  be  the  baby 
this  year.  So  she  was  to  be  a shepherd  along 
with  Daddv  and  Tommy,  aged  four. 

With  the  plans  complete,  each  of  us  put  on 
the  costume  we  had  chosen  to  wear.  The  drama 
was  ready  to  begin. 

Joseph  and  Mary  came  .slowlv  trudgine;  up 
the  road  to  the  door  of  “the  inn.”  “Do  ^'ou  ha\  e 
a room  where  we  can  sleeji?”  asked  Joseph 
(with  some  promptings  from  Mary).  “No,  but 
it’s  warm  in  the  barn  and  the  hay  is  clean  and 
soft.  Would  you  like  to  go  out  tlu're?”  answered 
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the  innkeeper  ( Daddy,  who  would  play  the  part 
of  the  shepherd  in  the  next  act).  Joseph  nod- 
ded his  head.  “Okay.  Thanks.” 

While  Joseph  got  the  pitchfork  and  arrang- 
ed a nice  bed  of  hay,  Mary  sat  resting,  her  heart 
joyous  with  the  beauty  of  the  simple  scene. 
When  Mary’s  bed  was  finished,  the  serious 
young  Joseph  made  another  bed,  a smaller  one, 
for  the  baby.  Together  the  two  of  them  laid  the 
small  Jesus  on  the  hay,  where  all  could  see  and 
worship  him. 

Meanwhile  the  three  shepherds  had  built 
a bonfire  in  the  field.  They  were  enjoying  the 
crisp  air  and  bright  stars  when  an  angel  came 
to  them  with  news  that  the  infant  Christ  had 
been  born  in  a nearby  barn.  Standing  within 
the  warmth  of  the  fire,  they  sang  together, 
“Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,”  and  then  hastily 
put  out  the  fire.  With  a baby  shepherd  on  his 
back  and  the  small  shepherd  and  the  angel  on 
either  side,  the  happy  man  led  the  group  (sing- 
ing “O,  Come  All  Ye  Faithful”)  to  the  barn 
where  the  baby  had  been  born.  And  they  came 
in  and  knelt  down  before  him.  With  hushed 
voiees  and  shining  eyes  the  group  sang  “Silent 
Night”  and  “Away  in  a Manger.” 

Leaving  the  barn,  we  went  baek  to  the 
house,  holding  hands  and  singing  “Joy  to  the 
World.”  The  bonds  of  our  love  for  each  other 
were  strengthened  and  we  understood  better 
what  had  really  happened  on  that  holy  night  al- 
most two  thousand  years  ago.  —Beth  Prideaux 


CHRISTMAS  FOR  OUR  CHILDREN 

Celebrating  Christmas  as  the  birthday  of 
Jesus  ean  have  meaning  for  young  children,  even 
those  growing  up  in  the  Quaker  tradition. 

In  our  family  we  have  tried  to  deepen  the 
meaning  of  Christmas  for  our  children  since 
the  tender  moment  when  our  daughter,  twenty- 
one  months  at  the  time,  sat  spellbound  in  front 
of  some  tiny,  hand-carved  figures  depieting  the 
Nativity  scene.  Knowing  that  all  ehildren  love 
birthdays,  especially  their  own,  we  found  our 
daughter  most  acceptant  of  Christmas  as  the 
birthday  of  Jesus  to  the  point  that  we  even  sang 
the  happy  birthday  song  to  the  baby  Jesus. 

Who  is  Jesus?  Many  people  feel  that  Jesus 
is  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  person  ever 
born  because  he  taught  us  so  much  about  lov- 
ing God  and  loving  one  another.  That  is  the 
way  our  family  feels  about  him,  too. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  was  born  a long  time 
ago  and  far  away,  and  that  little  ehildren  have 
not  developed  a time  sense.  But  Jesus  was  a 
real  person  born  on  this  earth  and  his  way  of 
life  and  teachings  have  meant  so  much  to  so 
many  people  that  we  continue  to  rever  his  birth 
two  thousand  years  later,  mothers  and  daddies, 
uncles  and  aunts,  grandmothers  and  grand- 
fathers of  little  children  now.  Somehow  chil- 
dren sense  the  importance  of  this  happy  eele- 


bration.  They  are  glad  to  be  included  in  the 
preparations.  At  our  home  we  generally  try  to 
have  a worship  center  where  candles  are  light- 
ed, Christmas  stories  are  read  and  earols  sung 
each  night  several  days  before  and  after  Christ- 
mas. Our  children  help  make  decorations,  trim 
the  tree,  and  arrange  our  worship  center. 

Giving  and  receiving  presents  with  the  tra- 
ditional element  of  secrets  and  surprises  is  cer- 
tainly a part  of  Christmas  that  children  will  al- 
ways enjoy.  We  try  to  explain  that  we  can  not 
give  gifts  to  Jesus  on  his  birthday  since  he  is 
not  with  us  as  a person,  but  we  can  give  pres- 
ents to  those  people  we  know  and  love  in  honor 
of  his  birthday— simple  gifts  as  an  expression  of 
our  love. 

We  try  to  help  our  children  plan  little 
Christmas  surprises  that  can  be  made  at  home 
for  members  of  our  family  and  friends.  Christ- 
mas eookies,  paper  ornaments  for  a tree,  decor- 
ated shopping  bags,  small  calendars  pasted  on 
a mounted  drawing,  reeipe  books  from  maga- 
zine clippings  are  some  of  the  gifts  we  have 
given.  On  the  matter  of  receiving,  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  tueking  away  a few  presents  to  be  en- 
joyed later  when  it  becomes  obvious  our  chil- 
dren have  received  too  many  gifts  to  enjoy  at 
one  time.  It  is  the  spirit  of  giving  that  we  wish 
to  encourage. 

When  the  house  is  deeorated,  the  tree  is 
trimmed  and  our  gifts  neatly  arranged  under 
the  tree,  we  like  to  invite  our  friends  to  visit 
us  for  dessert  and  a carol-sing.  We  enjoy  our 
tree  so  much  that  we  are  reluctant  to  take  it 
down  after  New  Year’s.  Last  year  it  lingered 
until  February.  Similarly,  we  like  to  continue 
thinking  about  the  baby  Jesus,  about  all  babies 
—the  way  they  learn  to  do  so  many  new  and 
wonderful  things  and  the  way  we  are  growing 
and  learning,  too. 

Dorthy  Kunhardt’s  book,  “Once  There  Was 
a Little  Boy”  (Viking)  gives  a beautiful  word 
pieture  of  Jesus  as  a five-year-old  boy.  Like- 
wise, Rufus  Jones’  book,  “The  Boy  Jesus  and 
His  Companions”  (Maemillan)  is  useful  for  re- 
telling certain  parts  of  the  Christmas  story  to 
younger  children  as  well  as  being  helpful  for 
older  ones. 

Other  books  that  have  had  value  for  us 
are:  Robbie  Trent,  “The  First  Christmas”  (Har- 
per); Verna  Hills,  ‘Martin  and  Judy”  (Beacon 
Press,  Stories  on  Christmas,  Vol.  1.);  Blue  Um- 
brella Story  Colleetion,  “Blue  Dishes,”  a Ger- 
man story;  Josephine  Bernhart,  “Lullaby,”  Pol- 
ish (Row  Publishing  Co.);  Elizabeth  O.  Jones, 
“The  Little  Child;”  Rachel  Field,  “All  Through 
the  Night”  (Macmillan).  We  have  also  enjoyed 
a colleetion  of  carols  by  John  Jacob  Niles  ealled 
“Ten  Christmas  Carols  From  the  Southern  Ap- 
palaehian  Mountains”  (G.  Shirmer).  We  con- 
tinue to  use  Lauren  Ford’s  paintings,  “Adora- 
tion” and  “Madonna  and  Child.” 
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We  promise  ourselves  each  year  that  prep- 
arations for  Christmas  will  be  simple  and  un- 
hurried, and  that  the  children  shall  take  part  in 
the  planning,  preparation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
happy  celebration  of  Jesus’  birthday.  We  know, 
as  a family,  we  will  be  drawn  closer  together 
in  love  and  giving. 

Our  thanks  are  to  that  babe  who  in  life  be- 
came so  great  that  he  revealed  a way  to  peace- 
ful fulfillment  open  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

—Beverly  Stamm 


NEWS  OF  OUR  MEETINGS 

An  initial  meeting  of  Friends  in  the  Monterey- 
Watsonville  area  was  held  November  4,  at  the  home  of 
Francis  and  Betty  Duveneck,  1594  Josselyn  Road, 
Monterey,  California.  Since  then  they  have  met  every 
Sunday  at  five  p.  m.  in  a rustic  barn  owned  by  Eddy 
McCulley  of  Pacific  Grove,  not  far  from  Asilomar. 
Forty  minutes  of  silence  is  followed  by  twenty  minutes 
of  discussion.  A First-day  School  committee  was  recently 
formed  so  that  now  child  care  is  provided.  Ten  to 
fifteen  adults  and  a similar  number  of  children  have 
been  attending.  Visitors  are  welcome;  please  call  the 
Duvenecks  by  phone. 

« e « 

The  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
November  3,  at  San  Jose,  California,  and  was  well 
attended,  with  representatives  from  the  five  Monthly 
Meetings.  Officers  were  elected  for  another  year:  Wil- 
ham  C.  James,  clerk;  David  Bruner,  assistant  clerk; 
William  Gross,  recording  clerk;  Ruth  Kreinkamp, 
treasurer. 

A strong  resolution  against  U.M.T.  was  passed. 
An  enlightening  talk  on  the  California  prison  situation 
was  given  by  Max  Watson.  Vern  James  talked  on 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  on  the  Friends  World  Con- 
ference, to  which  he  is  a Yearly  Meeting  representa- 
tive. 

o « « 

Northwestern  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  Seattle, 
Washin'Tton,  October  27  and  28,  was  a happy  oc- 
casion for  the  sharing  of  fellowship  and  concerns.  An 
urgency  to  reach  out,  to  make  and  keep  up  contacts 
with  outside  groups  could  be  felt  throughout  the 
gathering. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  Charles  R.  Coe, 
clerk;  Margarete  Coe,  assistant  clerk;  Russell  and  Beulah 
Thornburg,  treasurers. 

The  report  from  Victoria  told  of  the  beautiful  scrap 
book  of  snapshots,  drawings  and  stories  received  from 
Doukhobor  children  and  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
Victoria’s  Sunday  school.  An  invitation  received  from  a 
Doukhobor  group  for  Thanksgiving  Day  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. Our  delegation  takes  witb  them  a Minute  of 
identification  and  support. 

Willamette  Valley’s  various  meetings  reach  out 
to  students,  while  Seattle’s  report  spoke  of  a concern 
for  the  Chinese  peonle  of  the  community.  Outreach  to 
Japan  was  evidenced  in  Floyd  Schmoe’s  report  on  pro- 
gress made  in  Pliroshima  and  Nagasaki,  where  twenty- 
two  bouses  now  provide  homes  for  twenty-three  families. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  tlie 
British  peace  mission  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  furtlier 
steps  towards  lifting  the  iron  curtain.  Channels  already 
open  in  the  fields  of  education,  religion  and  commerce, 
could  be  used.  We  realize  that  people  respond  in  tlie 
same  way  they  are  approached.  The  furtliering  of  good 
will  is  the  respon.sibility  of  each  of  us,  the  most  power- 
ful force  being  prayer.  The  importance  of  tlie  meeting 
for  worship,  where  we  seek  and  find  guidance,  was 
stressed. 


College  Park  Meeting,  San  Jose,  California,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Holy  Redeemer  Lutheran  Church 
and  the  local  Council  of  Churches,  is  sponsoring  a fam- 
ily of  displaced  persons.  To  their  joy,  Radomir  and 
Maria  Tomovic  arrived  from  Munich  on  November  5 
and  are  now  well  settled  into  the  community.  Radomir 
Tomovic  works  in  the  aircraft  workshop  at  San  Jose 
Municipal  Airport. 


INSTRUMENTS 

“Towards  the  Fourth  Century  of  Quakerism”  was 
the  topic  at  the  Sunday  morning  discussion  in  Seattle 
this  week  end  of  Northwestern  Quarterly  Meeting,  re- 
ports Margaret  Coe  ( 17010  26th  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Seattle 
55,  Washington).  Robert  Dann  (Corvallis,  Oregon) 
gave  a glimpse  of  the  past  three  centuries,  while  Lyra 
Dann  looked  to  the  future.  “We  reached,”  she  writes, 
“a  deep  place  when  Gordon  Fetter  ( 1058  Monterey 
Ave.,  Victoria,  B.  C.)  reminded  us  ‘that  Friends  in  the 
past  have  done  nothing.  The  only  way  in  which  they 
have  ever  been  effective  was  as  instruments  through 
which  the  Master  worked.  We  must  recapture  the 
Divine  Presence.  Only  through  experiencing  it  our- 
selves are  we  enabled  to  pass  it  on  to  our  fellow  men.’  ” 


PUNCTUALITY  AND  FORBEARANCE 

From  the  Newsletter  of  the  Berkeley,  California, 
Meeting,  Vine  and  Walnut  Streets,  come  the  following 
paragraphs: 

Query:  Do  resident  members  attend  Meeting  reg- 
ularly and  punctually?  Are  attenders  welcome  and  en- 
couraged to  continue  coming?  Are  your  meetings  for 
business  held  in  a spirit  of  love  and  understanding  and 
forbearance?  Do  you  seek  tbe  right  course  of  action  in 
humble  submission  to  the  authority  of  truth  and  in  pa- 
tient search  for  unity? 

Comment  by  an  Overseer:  Punctual  attendance 
avoids  interruptions  to  the  silence  and  increases  the 
feeling  of  unity.  But  punctual  attendance  is  not  always 
possible;  then  understanding,  patience  and  forbearance 
should  be  shown.  Always  we  should  try  to  include  at- 
tenders in  our  brotherhood.  But  to  those  who  do  not 
come  often,  members  should  regard  themselves  as  in 
the  position  of  hosts  who  would  show  friendliness  to 
guests.  All  our  business  should  be  conducted  as  our 
lives  should,  in  loving  regard  for  others. 


WIDER  USE  OF  THE  QUAKER  BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  application  of  the  Friendly  method  of  doing 
business  to  secular  organizations  is  noted  by  Lola 
Bellinger  of  the  Albany  Public  Library,  Albany,  Ore- 
gon. She  points  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  la.st  .summer,  “The  Quaker  Way  Wins  New 
Adherents.”  Tlie  author  is  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke, 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission. 

“After  a discussion  of  the  way  in  which  ‘the  Quak- 
er way’  works,”  writes  Lola  Bellinger,  “there  are  given 
seven  concrete  examples  of  its  effectiveness  in  some 
very  effective  meetings.  One  of  these  was  the  report  of 
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the  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission;  this  report  was 
arrived  at  in  conference  in  which  no  votes  were  taken 
upon  any  matter  and  no  record  kept  of  the  proceedings 
but  ‘a  meeting  of  the  minds  was  arrived  at.’ 

“Other  examples  were  the  Acheson-Lilienthal 
atomic  energy  report,  the  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment ( ‘carries  on  its  discussions  and  frames  its 
findings  Quaker-fashion’ ) . Some  people  think  that  this 
method  can  be  used  only  with  relatively  small  groups, 
so  Mr.  Cooke  feels  it  well  worth  noting  that  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Aging,  which  was  held  in 
Washington  in  1950  and  had  an  attendance  of  816, 
used  ‘the  group  process  of  discussion  and  decision’  and 
the  chairman  felt  that  the  success  of  the  several  sec- 
tions was  ‘almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  use  made 
of  the  group  method.’ 

“While  Mr.  Cooke  does  not  think  that  this  method 
would  work  at  present,  say  in  Congress,  or  in  larger 
groups  of  the  U.N.,  because  it  is  founded  upon,— or  per- 
haps it  is  better  to  say  requires— frankness,  sincerity 
and  mutual  trust,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suppression  of 
any  personal,  partisan  or  sectional  interests,  he  thinks 
it  can  be  used  even  now  with  U.N.  conciliation  com- 
missions and  groups  of  mediators.  He  ends  up  by  stat- 
ing; ‘If  the  executives  of  organizations  dealing  with 


public  affairs,  from  the  municipal  level  up  through  the 
councils  of  the  United  Nations,  will  test  this  technique, 
they  will  find  that  important  decisions  can  be  arrived 
at  with  less  parti.sanship,  more  harmony,  and  with  great- 
er faith  in  the  results  achieved.  That  much,  in  these 
irascible  times,  would  be  a great  deal.’  ” 


OUR  OWN  SPECIALS 

Christmas  seems,  more  than  others  of  our  special 
days,  to  be  a family  celebration.  Friends  as  a whole 
have  come  a long  way  from  the  old  Quaker  view  that 
the  world  s festivals  were  wrong  because  we  ought  to 
keep  Christmas— or  Easter— in  our  hearts  at  all  times. 
In  this  issue  Beverly  Stamm  (712  Magnolia  Street,  Pas- 
adena, California ) has  shown  us  several  ways  in  which 
simplicity  can  be  maintained  and  yet  the  symbols  of 
Christmas  have  full  meaning  for  our  families.  John  and 
Beth  Prideaux  (Route  1,  Lyons,  Oregon)  have  indi- 
cated what  lively  imaginations  and  a sense  of  humor, 
well  under  control,  can  do  to  deepen  understanding  of 
essentials. 

Nearly  all  of  us,  I imagine,  have  Christmas  customs 
which  seem  to  mean  something  special  to  our  families. 
For  instance,  in  our  circle  we  always  have  a special 
Christmas  eve  dinner— potato  soup  and  perhaps  an  ap- 
ple salad— before  the  fire.  We  set  an  extra  place,  and 
in  the  bowl  there  is  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee.  We  put  in  it  the  mon- 
ey we  have  saved  by  having  no  meat  and  no  dessert, 
and  the  youngest  member  of  our  family  carefully  seals 
and  stamps  the  envelope. 

Next  year  would  it  be  fun  to  compare  notes  further 
and  suggest  other  ways  in  which  we  can  make  ours  a 
truly  Quaker  Christmas?  Why  not  write  out  your  ideas 
now  ( briefly ) , and  send  them  in;  we  will  try  not  to  lose 
them  before  next  December.  — E.C.R. 


To  One  Who  Doubts  the  Worth  of  Doing  Any- 
thing if  You  Cant  Do  Everything. 

By  Mrs.  Bonaro  W.  Overstreet 

You  say  the  little  efforts  that  I make  will  do  no  good; 
They  never  will  prevail 
To  tip  the  hovering  scale 
Where  justice  hangs  in  balance— 

I don’t  think 

I ever  thought  they  would. 

But  I am  prejudiced  beyond  debate 
In  favor  of  my  right  to  choose 

Which  side  shall  feel  the  stubborn  ounces  of  my  weight. 
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